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ABSTRACT 

This study investigates the effect of node of 
expression on the syntactic complexity of writing produced by 
third-grade-children. Approximately 200 samples of writing in the / 
modes of argumentation, exposition, narration, and description were 
collected from 50 third graders in the Atlanta school district. 
Syntactic complexity, as measured by length of writing sample, number 
of clauses per sample, and number of: words per clause, was revealed 
to be highest in the argumentative mode. Although the differences in 
complexity between exposition and narration seem to depend ‘upon the 
analytic tool used, the descriptive mode was shown to evoke the least 
syntactic coapletity regardless of the type of analytic instrument. 
The development of children's formal cognitive and linguistic 
processes may be stimulated by writing activities which parallel 
these processes in level of difficulty. (KS) 
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% ; ~ _ The men the modes of discourse on the writing of children 
' 4 


has been the subject of limited research for more than 40 years. Ever 


. 3 r 


i. b . 
since J. C. Seegars (1993) revealed how children w&iting an argument \ 


or explaining a procedure seem to proguce more complex structures than 
they do yritingg narrative or describing an event, researchers have 
been interested in glarifying mode's effect on vrietan performance. 
Following ha vdudtotlon in linguistics brought about through the 
work of ‘Chomsky, Kellogg W. Hunt (1965) devetowad new procedures for 
the analysis of writing across tite grades. Seepars' pioneering effort 
\ “ha@’ looked to the numbers of dependent clauses’ for: gauging the com- 


lexity of children's written production® lHunt's.work cast doubt on 
Pp . - 


such clauge-based studies. In effect, he shifted the spotlight in 


writing analysis away from the parts¢’and back to the.full sentence, or 
ee (mirtimal terminable unit). The T-unit not only took into 


consideration independent clauses, but also dependent clauses and non- 


< 


clause elements. : N 
/ S Christine San’ Jose (1972) used Hunt's methods to investigate the 
‘ : : ‘ ; — 
impact of mode on the writing of fourth graders. ner results indicated 2 os 
ie , : 


that different, modes utilized different syntactic complexity levels. ’ 


~ ~ 


The fourth pradets of her study“util ed significantly different ineunts 
ae ue syntactic complexity in the four modes of argumentation, exposition, ,; 
ceaeatien, sii descrdption—and in the same direction as Seegars' ori- 
pind elainies: Where Senoare had cautioned teachers and researchers to’ oe, 


“6 be alert to the different impacts of the modes in evaluating and analyz- 
. ile ae S 


ing children's writings, ‘San: Jose further cautioned researchers apainst. 
i ' Z 
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determining writing maturity levgls without regard for the modes 
in which the writings took place. 
Hewever, an implication overlooked by both *Seepars and San Jose 


was how the different modes themselves may encourage writing develop- 


ment--in a very natural way--by presenting different syntactic chal- 


lenges. .This possibility becomes more obvious when lingdistic and 


7 


cognitive insights are, brought together. / wt 


Piaget's initial inspiration for developglental psychology was the 


" 


concept of “equilibration, which to this dgy remains its basic princi- 


ple. Equilibration lies at the function heart of the human cognitive 
; i: / 

system. (@omparing it Yo learning itscJf, Phillips (1975) describes 

equilibration as a continuous process, with the cognitive structures 


going through chanpes that resu in qualitative differences from time ,. 


to time. He Xxplains : 


Structures contffually Move toward equilibrium, and 

when a state ‘wrelative equilibrium, has beén attained, 

a structure As sharper; more clearlv delineated, /than 

it had been previously. But.“the verv sharpness paints * 
up ‘inconsistencies and gaps in the structure that had | 
never been salient before. Each equilibrium state there- 
fore carries with it the seeds of its own ‘destruction, 
for the child's activities are thenceforth -directed 
toward reducing those tnconsistencies and cloginp those 
gaps. Equilibrium is alwnhys: dvnamic and is never abso- 
lute, but the product of each of the major units of 
development (Sensorimotor, Concrete Operations, and 
Fermal Operations) is.a relatively equilibrated system 
of actions--an equilibrium. (1975, pp. 16-17) ‘ 


This, Piaget's theory portrays intellectual development as a pro- 


’ 


cess “Of equilibrium moving, through disequilibrium to a new level of 


equilibrium--prpanization and reorganization. With @ach reorganization, 
. < £5 : ; vs + : 
a ; ¢ ° ‘ ; Soe, Uae 

the old Structural operations’ are integrated intd the newer, more, 


“ > ; 
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complex ones. This can be compared with linguistic development in 
that children attain higher levels of syntactic complexity by incorpor- 
ating previous ayibactie exuetupas into newer, moexe advanced ones 
. (Chomsky, 1969; Menyuk, 1969). 
Developmental psycholinguists have noted dther similarities bet- 
ween linguistic and cognitive operations in lanpuage experiments in- 
volving children at various developmental stapes. H. Sinclair-de- a 


zwart's studies (1969) led to the conclusion that "operational struc- 


turing and linguistic structuring or rather linguistic restructuring 


thus parallel each other" (p. 275). 

Such parallel entities er develop ina rblated way, but there 
is little proof that lanSuage precedes cognition. According to Slobin 

e 4 

(1971): "...the pacesetter in linpuistic growth is the child's cogni- 
tive growth" (p. 184). Piaget (1970) claims that structures of’ thought 
are rooted in’ action and sensorimotor mechanisms which apparently lie 
deeper than linguistic structures, Hiabin heldeues: "We are just 
bapinnteg to ata the ipbligiee pebattone between linguistic witverdals 
and cognitive universals, and are far from an adequate say Terentia 
theory of either" (1971, p. 176). 


: Piaget's description of operational structuring ‘processes may 


guide us generally, but an empirically based description qf linguistic 
structuring and restructuring may offer specific insights into the 


iN 
way the two "parallel" and "intimately related" processes develop. 
r T 
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2 : with; such foundational notions concerning language and cognition, 
‘ the imagination stretches toward an explanation for an interesting 


| A> 5 ( ~ Neat 


? 


‘ \ 

phenomenon described in San Jose's study. ller fourth graders were 
given an extra week of writing, during which they were allowed to 
choose their own modes. “This open-chgica week resulted in productions 


written mainly in "modes manifesting least syntactic complextty,." 


One possible explanatign M@ehtibe ‘that they were following an 7 


inner urging toward equilibrium--that is, generalizing their presently 
F rad ‘ 4 ya 
controlled linguistic structures across the entire sfectrum of the 


writing mind. Given the concept.of equilibrium, it may be that child- 


ren--in the process of assimilating syntactic structures--utilize modes 


that allow a more comfortable level of. operation. “In disequilibrium, 
che sprdcess wt déeonodatten May encourage the "Antepration of those 
assimilated syntactic structures into more complex ones. The children's 


preference for less syntactically complex modes in their open-choice 
e . 


weltive may have followed an inner urging toward assimilation. The 
accomodation process would highlight a mode like argumentation, which 


‘ : F A 
Seegars and San Jose have sie ie Eo Higher syntactic complexity. 
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The higher syntactic camplexity demanded by argumentatjon may encourage 


an integration of less complex within more complex Ainguistic structures, 


ry 


In turn, this would lead to equilibrium ‘again with the children relax- 
ing into less challenging modes--but at a more advanced syntactic level. 
"Such a description could explain why language,experts have always 


claimed that the best teacher of writing is writing itself. Children do 


develop naturally by writing. But the fact that "practice makes perfect" 


‘in anything is no explarfation of the "why": involved. The mind must work 
‘ ’ ae . 


ra 


in a manner that allows it to utilize variable stimuli in the equilibra- 


€ 


tion process. : 6 ‘ : aS 


* 


Given the encourapement to write freely, children choose their 


wv) > 


contents on the basis of their experiences. But as Piaget-has pointed 


out, unless something unsettles equilfbrium--that is, unless the en- 


~ 


vironment presents outside intrusions that. are incomprehensible within 
the present stage of development--there can be no disequilibrium neces- °° 
sitating accomodation and prowth. Children's experiences mav call for 


the exclusive use of one mode or the fintegrated use of all modes. Ap- 


ad 


parently, experience is not egalitafian: “poe environments are more 


variably’ stimulating than others. 


Fd 


“In writing experiments with children, stimuli ‘like sentence-combin- 


ing and’ sentence-manipulation experiences have succeeded in formal and 


‘informal ways to promote writing development (Mellon, 1969; Hunt and 
“o'Donnell, 1970; O'Hare, 19735 Paxeon, 1974; and Combs, 1975) g=Obviously, 
these strategies capture the challenges which the writing mind finds + 
stimulating. Yet, different donwacete challenges brought about by the 

"use of different modes may strengthen and:supplement all stratepies for 
encouraging writing development. ‘ 

a 4 As a first step toward investipating such a possibility, a non- 
scipntiniencal study was éabcted out. This descriptive effért examined 
the impact of the four written modes of argumentation, exposition, nar- 
ration, and description on- the syntactic complexity of 153 dicneneses 
school erates in the third, POMEL and fifth peuiad The present 
report is the first of several which will examine the results of that 


study. 


This report, Pdrt I, confines itself. to an invdastigation of the 


7: 
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impact of mode on the written syntactic complexity of children at the 


third-grade. level. Following this report, Parts II and ITI will cover 
* 


mode's effect on the written syntactic complexity of fourth and fifth’ 
praders, respectively. Part, 1V will investigate the effect of the 

e ~ 
modes on the written syntactic complexity of all the children across 


‘tthe three grade levels; that is, the syntactic complexity levels at 


‘ 


each grade -level will,be compared to determine if’ significant dif- 


‘ferences occur within mode from grade to grade. Further across-the- 


grades portions projected at this time include mode-based investipga- 
oe 
tions of word fluency and its relationship to written syngeetic com- / 


plexity, mixed measures of mode and their influence on written syntac- 
: f ; 


tic complexity, and types of clauses and their relationship to written 


syntactic corp lexity. 


Population and Procedures 


a The 50 third graders participating in this study included 26 boys 
and 24 girls. All were white, enrolled in two self-contained class- », 
rooms in two different schools within the same Metro Atlanta school 


district. 


. 7 » = . 5 . . 
Their two female teachers were coached in the procedures for 


ee the writing. .Each writing assignment covered one of the 


four*nodes. The four writing events were administered by the teachers 
themselves during 20-minute time periods ‘in mid-morning. A one-day 
interval occurred between writings, and only two writing events were 


b ° 
scheduled during one week. The four writings were collected over a 


two-week period during October 1975. 
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Cmsidering the grade level and normal practices in their classes, ee eae 
{ 


the teachers read each topic aloud, “with the students asked 9 folio \ 
along silently. A fiverminute ¢ discu sion sertid followed this reading, 
allowing the students tp “talk abouy the topic. The teacher answered 

alY¥ questions to the beat of her /ability. She "ee also Asieructad to” . 
; - tell the class that spelling wa$ not a crucial matter. The children 
' were also told that they were/not involved ina best and their writ- 


ings would not be graded. vey were informed that the writings were 


to be esed to learn more about how children at their grade level learn- ~ 
ed to write. 
e . if 
Eagh writing topic was printed on a separate sheet off8 x JO 


paper, preceded by lines for the student's name, name-gf the school, 


and the date. The papers contained triple-spaced lines on the topic 


u 
side, and students were allowed to continue gpto the other side if 
they filled up the front. The topics, according to the mode, were: 
— is e & ' 
i Argumentation: "Children may someday go to school. all year long. 
Some children in San Diego, California, do it 
now. Do you think it is a good idea? Why or 
: eS bed why naEr” is 
ay” ; , 
Exposition: f geht do you g0 ana what do vou do after ‘school? > 5 
i Do you have a specialplace to go, a job to do, ‘ 
a friend to play with? . Would you like to take ¢ 
=o - . a new friend with you after school? What can 
F \ you tell about the best thing, to do after school?" 
Narration: "Tell about a TV show that you hike a lot. What 
happens in the show? flow does it make you feel? ’ 
Do ‘you think other children would like it, too?” 
Description: "Write about yourself. Tell what you look Tike. 
Tell what.you like to do. What is your school 
like? What does your classroom looX like? What 
do you do there? What do you do at recess? What 
is r favorite subject in school?" 
; : : . * y 9 ° 
‘ , K . 
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In any mode-based study, it should be pointed out that the concept 
. P i ; , 


' . 


of 'mode'' is not a pure one. The fact that children are stimulated 
to write = the apf of argumentation, for example, does not mean 
thes will write in an argumentative way ii aaa Modes "Bf 
writing overlap; sitixen writing in expogltion may take time out 


from their explanation to argue what's Kest at a-critical point, to ne 
: : / 


describe an entity being used, and,even to narrate a related anecdote: , 


This mixing of.modes occurs in a writing. 
. Ft x 
With this in mind, ies ehia study defines mode as a prndhectan ; 


¢ 


in which the writer's attention is directed in one pf the following 


ways: ‘ ’ 


”* » 
2 ‘ 


1. In using, afiguage that-~in the main--argues a point of view, 
°° defends’ position, expresses an emo¥ional inclination, or 
tries to/persuade, the writér is cons{dered to be writing in 


the modé of argumentation. 


\ 


2.i+In using language that--in the main--explains a procedure or 
f ‘an experience (in a restricted framework), the writer is con- 
sidered to be writing in the mode of expOition. - 


- 3. In using language’ that--in the main--tells a sequence of events, 
observances, or experiences, the writer is considered.to be 
writing in narration. : L 

« i) . . 

4. In using language that--in the main--depicts people; places, 
things, and/or events iff detail, the writer is considered to 


be wetine in description. ae 
Ca 


. ? 


The over-all ‘study takes its definition of mode from this researgh- 


er's. level of somprsbension tezandtla the differences involved, as noted 


above. The papers tciudas in this study were those that met the cele 


’ 
‘ 


ee third-arade papers were eliminated in this process, 
leaving 200 writings to his analyzed af repkesenting” the four mode-based 


productions of the 50, dhdfiren participating. 


i0 


ow he , 
? (— \ . 9 : 


Lan 
- 
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E = Approximately 300 ‘words per student were collected over the four 


me writings. Although attention has been given in the past concerning 
‘ t) 
valid samples of children's writings in research (Perron, 1974, p. 45), 


=) the question: appears to céncern writings that are not separated by 


means of the a a employed. There is also the problem of*’collecting 
a burdensome sample--that is, asking third praders to write more within 
a specified time period may produce needless problems that could under- 


mine the research sample. For the group comparisons required of this 


. 
ve . 


r, study, thegefore, it was felt that the above amounts were sufficiently ° 


? ” 


~ 
representative. ; 


1 ss $ - 
a The procedures used for segmenting the written productions £nto 


T-units were similar to those used by Hunt (1965), O'Donnell, Griffin, 

and Norris (1967), and O'Hare (1973). They are detailed, with a full 

description of the syntactic factors, in Perron (1974, pp. 103-110). 
The syntactic variables in this study--T-unit lepgth acieda per. 


T-unit), clauses per T-unit (dependent vs. independent clauses), and / 


clause length (words per clause) --were chosen because they have been 


shown by Hunt to correlate with mental and chronological age. Also, 
they were among ‘the 23 variables shown by San Jose to be significantly 
\ 


discriminating across the four modes. 


In addition to the -analysis of the productions of the full group, ! 


af 


the students’ productions were ipvestirated vege on. assignment to abili- 


ty groups. High,- middle, er subgroups were established by means 


¢ 


‘ of reading comprehension scores obtained from the Gates-Mcfinitie tests 


bg administered in April 1975. Five of the 50°students were kecent transfers 


. — ¢ 


into the district and.did not Have such scéres; they were not in-, 


‘ 


cluded. Instead of standard scores, the grade equivalent scores 


- were used for consistency with the later analysis of ‘across-the- 


grades effects (Part IV)-. * 


rier} ‘ 


The statistical procedures used in this study included Pearson's 


’ s 

r, analysis of variance, and t-test procedures. from the Statistical 
Package for the Social Sciences (1975). Also, repeated measures 
procedures were ubilizéd, fret Biomedical Computer Programs (1973). 


All tésts were .ryn on the IBM 360/370 systems through the Educational 


Research ‘Laboratory at the University of Georgia. For all statisti- 


’ 


cal procedures, the .05 level of significance was chosen as the most 


‘ 


pertinent level because it was felt that aisl1 level would have .p¢r- 


mitted possible Type I errors while a .01 level would have missed 


many valuable insights. F 


2 


Specifically, Part I of the study ig designed to investigate 


agit . the following questions concerning the impact of mode on written , e. 
OF syntactic complexity at the third-grade level: - 3 
1. Are there differences between the boys and girls in age, « | 

% reading comprehension, and written syntactic seatecley as: °, rol 
% “measured by three syntactic factors?. ° : e 

2. Are there differences between pe ene and boys: jighan’ oo. 

; 8 of the four modes regarding writtén oe complexiiey. as 
a ’ : measured by T-unit length means? ‘ ee: : 

* -* $ .: ve ss bd 
’ ve 3. Based on ability groupings, are there differences among, the’ 2 
high, middle, and low subgroups concérning age, reading com", a 
prehension, and written syntactic RomplERiey as. measured by. o v, 
three syntaetic factors? ra .- 


4. Are there “dierovencks among the highs mtddle, and low. sub- 


\ groups regarding written syntactic tonplextty as measured an 
. by T-unit length means within each-of the four modes? : aes 


* 


5. In each of the subgroups, are there differences across the 
four modes regarding written syntactic complexity as measured 


by thred syntactic factors? t 


6. Based on the ant group data, are there differences across the 
four modes’ in written syntactic complexity as measured by 
three syntactic factors? 


7. If diffetences emgy ge across the sicsisg in any-of the three: 
syntactic factors (#6, above) , how do the modes line up 
(highest ‘t est) and are their rankings different in 
a‘statistiofy ly significant way, oné from another? 

8. Finally, are there ‘correlatioiis among age, sex, reading cqm- 


prehension, T-unit length, clauses per T-unit, and clause 
length means? 


* Findings 
? The full group of 50 students was first investigated for differ- 
ences between girls ang boys in age, reading cae and writ- 
ten syntactic complexity. From the standpoint of age, Table I shows 
that the 26 boys, he peeey 8 years, 7 months, were only slightly 
older than the 24 girls, with an average age of 8 years, 5 months. The 
' difference in ‘their ages was Tae statistically significgnt. 

Their reading ernbenheteton grade dieivehene gence tacked almost 
identical, and no statistically significant ‘differences were observable. 
Hitt. apneauede cepitaxtiey; as measured by T-unit length means, was 
also-too close for any sigificant difference to emerge. In clauses 
nie T-unit, thé girls’ mean was higher than the boys, but their dif- 
ference was not statistically significant: And @nally . in clause 
length ween the boys and éivte productions were too close to show 
a significant difference. Thus, in’all syntactic factors, differences 
between the groups on factors of ete syntactic complexity were 


not statistically significant. 


. *43 
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TABLE I 
> 


[ ~ COMPARISON OF BOYS AND GIRLS BY AGE, READING COMPREHENSION 
SCORES (RC), AND THREE SYNTACTIC FACTORS 
utp . - 
‘ a 
BOYS GIRLS 
Factor N (N26) sD° (N=24) sD F-value 
Age (gee: mos) 50 8.7. .59 8.5 “142 1.14 (NS) . 
Ire 45 3.0 1.18 3.1 1.41 .07 (NS) 
Words/T-unit 50 ° 7.35 1.55 “7.48 1.86 +  .08 (NS) - 
Clauses/T-unit -50 ‘1.16 -10 1522 -14 2.90 (NS) 
- ’ Words/Clause . 50 6.33 “X1.17 6.07 95 16S) 


. DF: 1,48 (F-value required at 0524, 
NS--not significant 


- 1. RC included 45 available Gates-McGinitie test scores (Boys, 24; 
Girls, 21). DF: 1,43 (F-value required at\.05=4.07). 


Looking at the T-unit lengths within the four modes in regards 


- r 


to the two ‘sexes, Table II shows that, although girls appeared to 
score higher in all but, the exposition mode, none of the differences 


was statistically significant. 


In all the modes, the differences between boys and girls is, 
: ~ y 


too small to be of @ignfficance statistically. Thus, regardless of 

é : os 
the mode investigated--description, narration, exposition, .argumenta- 
tion--the two sexes would be considered statisti¢ally to be producing 


writing containing syntactic complexity amounts judged as not signi- 


o Sy ce 
: ficantly different. 
oe | a ) 
14 | 


TABLE II 


COMPARISON OF BOYS AND GIRLS BY T-UNIT LENGTH MEANS 


WITHIN THE FOUR MODES : 


Boys . ae Girls <2 , 
Mode (N=26) SD - . (N#24) SD F-value 


Description - 6.25 . -06 (NS) 
Narration . . ‘ - : -88 (NS) 
Exposition : ‘ g.74 : ‘ 05: (NS) 


Argumentation Sy a ae 3.81 s -07 (NS) 


DF: -1,48 (F-value required at .05=4.04) 


NS--not significant 


Y The students were asSigned to ability proups based on reading 
4 


comprehension scores. Table III illustrates that ability group break- 

» { 

downs do not depend cule the ages of the students, since the ‘average 
low group student is 8 years, 5 months; the average middle group student 
8 years, 8 months; and the average high group student 8 years, 6 months, 
Thus, age was not significant statistically. 

2 _ Reading comprehension scores would obviously b& statistically dif- 

"ferent, since that is the basts of the Spain, The low, middle, and 
high groups wrote significantly different T-unit lengths, iawaee per 
T-unit, and elauan lengths. In T-unit length and clauses per T-unit, 
differences among the ability groups were sipnificant at or beyond the 


+ ,0O1 level of confidence, while the differences among their clause 


_lengths were significant at or beyond the .01 level. 
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4 TABLE "111 : = 
: - - 
4 . DISTRIBUTION ACROSS ABILITY GROUPS OF AGE, T-UNIT LENGTH, ~ 
- : CLAUS#S PER T-UNIT, AND CLAUSE LENGTH MEANS s 
ee 
: Reading Comprehension Subgroups 
her Loe Middle High ; 
Factor __ (N=15) “:SD., (N15) _SD_ (N=15) _SD_ F-value 
Age (yrs, mos) “SS .38. he As RE SE 1.30 (NS) 
IRC “4.80 630. W704 40669127 
Words/T-unit 6.10 .92 7.40 1.69 8.69 1.52 12.57 eee 
: r a. = 
Clauses /T-uhit 1.12 08 1515 12 1.28 43 8.97 eke 
Words/Clause 5945, .62 6.42 1.17 6.81 1.02 7.88** 


DF: 2,42 (F-value required at .05=3.22; at .01=5.15; at .001=8.25) 


NS--not significant 
**--significant at or beyond the .01 level. ) 
eek--significant at or beyond the .001 level. ae 


+ 1, At the time of RC testing (April 1975), the expected RC ‘mean was 2.7. 


In Table IV, the ability groups’ productions were analyzed to see 


- 4 differences arose in any of the four modes. The data indicate that 
students in the three ability groups wrote significantly different 4. 
unit ea Pa three of the four modes. -Only in narration, which evi- 
dences increasing complexity across the groups, do the differences fail 

a ‘ to reach statistical significance. The ability ek seemed to match 


the comprehension spread “in reaging, since the low level consistently 
- ; ; 
' yrote less complex T-units while the middle level consistently wrote 
T-units more complex than the low level; and, finally, " eh 

high mai wrote T-units that were consistently more complex than | : 


ither,the low or middle levels. 


TABLE IV 
DISTRIBUTION ACROSS ABILITY GROUPS OF T-UNIT LENGTH 


MEANS WITHIN FOUR MODES ° 


Reading Comprhension Subgroups 


. * ; Low Middle —-- High . , 
Mode (NS) _SD__ (N15) _SD’» (N#15) _SD__ Fevalue oe 
e Desertpttion 5.34 . 1.20 6.02 1.42 7.32 1.42 8. Janae 
hateatton 6.34 1.63 Maz 39 . 2.28 7.90. 1.83  2.53(NS) }* 
Exposition 6.62 1.76 7.46 2.30 10.25! 2.74 10.188«# 


Argumentation 7.86 2.40 10,62 2.69 12.83 6.71 4.80* 


‘ DF:, 2,42 (F-value required at .05=3.22; at -O1=3.15; at .001=8.25) 
*NS--not significant 


*--significant at or beyond the .05 level. 
xxk——significant at or beyond the .001 level. 


When the three syntactic factors art investigated across the modes 
by’ ability groups, significant differences emerge. Table ‘V presents the 
. , Ls 
three syntactic factors within each mode--by separate ability group. 


. 
The low ability group shows a censistent increase across the-modes in 


\ all three factors. In T-unit length and clauses per T-unit, the dif- 


- 


ferences are significant; in words per clause (clause length), however, 
the differences fail to euch the .05 level of significance. 

=a The same thing occurs in the middle group, with fount length and . 
clauses per T-unit demonstrating significant differences at or beyond 

the .001 level. But in clause length, the differences are not signi- 

ficant. In the high group, words pee Tounde and clauses per T-unit are 


shown to be significantly different again, but here clause length is 


also shown as significantly different across the modes. 5 »® 


Be ; TABLE) V . 


DISTRIBUTION ACROSS THE a OF THREE SYNTACTIC FACTORS 


a) Pim 
BY -ABILITY GROUP 
\ 
1 3 
Sul . pons 
roup Factor D R & ee 3" F-value 
+ Words/T-unit 5.36 , 6-34 6.61 7.86 °, 4.98% 
ray, Clauses/T-unit 1.02.24 1.1L 1.24 3.64" 
Words/Clause 5.26. 8.17 5.94 6.52239 (NS) 
‘apace | | 
Words/T-unit 6.02 | 7.40 7.46 10.62 11.53% 
wig Clauses{T-unit 1.01 1.19 1.07 1.57 16.4Oxxs 
\ Words/Clause 5.96 | 6.29 6.90 7.06 1.15 (NS) 
; F 
| ae | ey 
Words/T-unit ‘ 7432, 7.90 10.25 12.83 6.538* 
eis Clausgs/T-unit 1,09, 1.35 1.28 1.70 9.86%: 
Words/Clause 6. 5.88 , 8.19 7.50 3.43* 
a 


3,56 (F-value required at .05=2.78: at .01=4.16; at .001=6.60) 


des: D=Description; N=Narration; E=Exposition; A=Argumentation 
/ XK é 

ble VI presents the full group's produétions across the modes. 
The data indicate that in all written syntactic complexity factors, the 
productions showed significant differences across the modes 
_In T-unit length, the highest complexith is found in the mode of 


argumentation, while the Yowest is found in description. This holds 


also in clause per T-unit. In both, narration and exposition change 


. 18 


17 


of + \ 
? 
, 


places with exposition scoring higher in words per T-unit while 


’ narration scores higher in clauses per T-upit. 


é 


. In clause length »-exposition is higher than argumentation, 
while description is ranked higher than narration. The directions 


appear to depend upon. the syntactic factors being used to measure 
’ - yp ’ 
the productions. ‘The precise recording of the rankings will be pre-" 


_ sented in tables that follow. 


TABLE VI 


DISTRIBUTION ACROSS THE MODES OF THE FULL GROUP'S “ | 


* v 


THREE SYNTACTIC FACTORS 


« \ 
; moves! 
Factor est) : D "__N ; E A F-value 
Words /T-unit 6.20 7.20 8.15 10.42 18, 75%** 
‘ : 
Clauses /T-unit / 1.04" 1.28 1.15 PB a2! 
Words/Clause 5.93 5.72 ° 7.09 6.97 7. Lee 


% . -°* j 
ee | ; 
DF:* 3,196 (F-value required at .05=2.60; at .0143.78; at .001=5.42) 
| 
xxk--sienificant at or beyond the .001 level. | 


1. Modes: . D=Description; N=Narration; E=Exposition; A=Argumentation 


With Table VI having established statistically significant dif- 
® 


ferences in three syntactic factors across the modes, two-tailed t-tests 


4 - 


were run using paired modes to determine the relative rankings of the 


four modes in each syntactic complexity factor. 


\ : : 
Table VII illustrates the results in T-unit length, which Hunt (1965, 


p. 50) demonstrated to be "the best index of grade level" in writ- 


. 


ing analysis. The argumentation mode is shown to be the most complex 


19° : 


mode as measured by this factor. Exposition is significantly dif- 
ferent as the next most complex mode, while agmration is shown to be 


significantly below it.. The least complex mode, based on the T-unit : 


length factor, is description. , 


% 
TABLE VII 


T-TESTS OF T-UNIT LENGTH MEANS ACROSS “PALRED MODES 


Words/ Difference 2-Tailed Relat- 
aie Mode X Mode (N=50) ‘T-unit SD T-value Signif. ionships 
Description (D) 6.20 1.54 
-4.10 000 


nN)? D 


Narration (N) 7.20 1.91 
Description (D) 6.20 1.54 
Argumentation (A) 10.42 4.67 
t a amo nalaas : 
< 
: : Description (D) 6.20 1.54 
“ 2 : ; ‘ 
i | 
< ; Exposition (E) 8.15 2.63 
‘ Narration  (N) 7.20 1.91 
f Argumentation (A) 10.42 4.67 
Narration  (N) ps am 
ie Exposition (E) 8.15 2.63 
' Argumentation (A) ~ 10.42 4.67 
* 
* \ < “e 
Exposition (E) 8.15 2.63 


Full Relationships: A)E) N) D 


. — 20 


~ 


exposition was significantly high¢ than @scription. 


“% 
vg 


JEMBLE VIII 


“ c cisen/ Difference 2-Tailed Relat- 
Mode X Mod N=50 ‘T-unit sD T-val Signif. i hips 
e ode ( ) : {T-un value _ gn onship 


Description : (D) “ 1.04 07 eats 
; . ~6.29 .000 
Narration, . ‘ 26 . 


Description - .07 | 


Argumentation (4 47 


Description ; ‘ -07 


Exposition 


Narration 


Argumentation 


a eee 


Narration 


Exposition 
~ 


Argumentation (A) 


Exposition (E) 


Full Relationships: A? N>E?D 


Se 


The last syntactic factor to be analyzed was clause length. di 
Table IX shows the significant difference that emerged before occurred 
by means of a middle spread between the two high and two low modes. 
. Exposition and argument were the high modes while description and 
‘@arration were the low shee. . 
? TABLE Ix 


T-TESTS OF CLAUSE LENGTH MEANS ACROSS PAIRED MODES 


Words/ Difference 2-Tailed Relat- 
. Mode X Mode (N=50) Clause SD . T+value Sipnif. ionships 
Description (D) 
¢ 


30 ' DEN 
Narration 


Description (D) 
A ‘ 
Argumentation (A) 


oe te 


Description (D) | 


Exposition (E) 


Narration 


Exposition 


_ Argumentation (A) 


Exposition , (E) 


& 
Full Relationships: E=A)D=N _ 
To summarize the relative tankings of ‘the modes in the three syn- 


tactic factors investigated, argumentation and description are consis- 


' 


' 20 


tently shown ‘as modes that encourage higher and y amounts of 


. 


‘ 


r ¢ . 3 
syntactic comptexity as ncasurefhy T-unit length, clauses per T- 


+ 
\ 


unit, and clause length means. Although clause Jength means show 
exposition tied with argumentation as modes tn which children write 
longer clauses, the average dba of clauses in sade Anat shows 
expodteten to be below narration while T-unit length means show 
sastelve as Sie next highest in enpiesiey. In the narrative 


mode, which ranks alongside’ description in clause.length, the-factor 


concerning the number ‘of clauses per T-unit shows it next highest in 


\ 


\ 


comp}exith behind argumentation. 
When the age, sex, reading comprehension, and three syncactie/~ 
‘facto are investigated using Pearson's Product-Moment procedures, 
the eosult show that a 2 and sex correlate nedthey with one another 
nor any nee oth factors. However, reading, comprehension, T-unit 
length, dass per T-unit, and clause length all Sones with one 
-another ‘at or beyond the .01 level*of stentticaras - * 
’ Thus, the three syftactic factors investigated in this portion 
of the study--Txunit length (words per T-unit), clauses per ery 
je itt clause Tengen -(words .per clause)--represent dhe writing complexity 
levels of these third graders and are shown to correlate with the 
xeading comprehension abilities as indications of similar a re 
ments of human abilities. 2 Z* | 
Table.X illustrates the results of the Pearson's Product-Momént 


procedures. The factors are compared in the following order: /age, 


a 


( 


reading, comprehension (RC), sex, T-unit length, clauses per /T-unit, . 
> 
and clause length.- are “ : 


23 


» 


\ 


TABLEX ° 
‘ ‘ 
CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS AMONG AGE, SEX, READING 
: LJ 
COMPREHENSION (RC) SCORES, T-UNIT LENGTH, 


CLAUSES PER T-UNIT, AND CLAUSE. LENCTH MEANS 


, eos ; Two-tailed 
Factor X Factor Cases .*Coefficients — Significance 


Age by: 
“RC 
Sex 


Words/T-unit ~ 


Clauses/T-unit 
Words/Clause 


RC by? 
Sex 
Words/T+unit ” 


Clauses/T-unit 


Words/Clause 
. ~ : 


’ Sex by: 
Words/T-unit 
Clauses/T-unit 
Words/Clause . 


Words/T-unit by: 
Clauses/T-unit 


Words/Clause - 


_Clauses/T-unit b 


. Conclusions 


. ‘ 4 4 " 
This study has shown once again: that mode is an important con- 


al 1 s p : 
sideration in the research and teaching of children's writing. In 


fact, the findings of this study indicate-that differences by . mode are 
: . 


statistically significant even as early as the third-grade. level. 


In dealing with the questions: “this study was, designed to handle = 


3 (p- yp aA the rae allow: the following answers: “ 

“ly There were no ‘significant differences batuenn® third- weade 
boys ard girls in’ age, reading comprehension, ,or-the three 
syntactic factors--T-unit length, clauses per T-unit, and 
clause length. ‘Thus, the boys and girls in this study were 
of similar ages, reading levels, and writing abilities. F 

= . : 2 ‘i 
2 b 2 2. Looking at their productions wishin mode, the boys -and -pirls 
appeared to write at,similar al ility levels within each of 
the modes of argumentation, exposition, inaaaeae Jand 
description. . 


. 


When the third-graders are broken down into groups based on 
reading comprehension abilities, their writing abilities,based 
- on the three syntactic factors, seem to line up from low to 
high in the same manner as they lined up based on reading 
scores. And age is not a factor here--that is, the older the ° 
children the better the reader .or writer doesn“t Id; the 
reading and writing abil levels have’ very eae to do 

with age. : 


. ‘ 8 
When /thé low, middle, and high groups are compared based on 
their writing abilities within the four modes, thei: produc- ~ 
tions show up as significantly different from group to group 
in argumentation, exposition,‘and description. In narration, 
their differences--although moving in a similar way (increas- “ 
ing from low to high)--were not siphificant statistically. 
All the groups' productions clearly demonstrate a consistent 
climb. from low to high levels gf T-unit length mean scores 
within each of the four modes. 
5. When the ability grefipsS\were investigated to determine whether : 
mode was influen on the syntactic gttainments,, T-unit 
length means showed caqnsistent differences within each ability 
Rroup ; all differences were significant statistically... Clauses 
“per T-unit means also showed significant differences actoss 
“, the modes in all groups. In ehanne ‘Length, however, only the 


Paes : : ; : — - 20 . ae ’ 


- 


high group$& productions showed significant differences wee 
’ from mode to mode. It appears that T-unit length and ‘9 
. - * clauses per T-unit factors are capable of detecting dif- ar ae 
at ferences in syntactic complexity occasioned™by the differ- s 
ent modes at all ability cor fot yypnd ni length is: 's 


less discriminating a factor for ldw nd middle ability 
‘writers at this level. The T-unit describes the full 
expansion going on inside the sentence while clause length 
describes the size of clauses (dependent and independent) 
within thefr expanding sentence boundaries (and ignaye 
non-clause elements which may account just as much for \ 
the sentence's expansion) Clause leitgth, in not illustrat- 
wi cre ing made differences as readily, indicates that low and 
; middle ability writers seem to be*prowing less by increas- 
. . ing the size ef their clauses as by increasing their _num- 
2 . bers-of clauses. Clauses pet T-unit indicates this by 
describing the increasing number of dependent clauses com- 
Vv. pared to independent clauses. Based on 7 of the 9 t®sts 
run, mode was‘a significant variable, regardless ce the 
writing ability of the children. 


t 


Takine all third graders together, mode.is shown to be a 
: ‘significant variable generally. All three syntactic factors. 
~ - «& Allustrate that mode was significant dt or beyond the 001. = 


level- Over—alk, “the results indicate that modé is indeed 5 
“capable of encouraging higher.. levels of syntactic, gop TERELY 
in children’ s writing. sia .! 3 _ 


There ‘pentined only. the question of the actual differences 
produced in writing complexity by the modes. According to ; \ 
T-unit length, the mode of arpumentation was measured at a = 
significantly higher.level than exposition, which in. tutn 
was measured at a significantly higher level than narration, 
which in turn was measured at a significantly higher level - 
than description. It appeared, according to T-unit length, 
that, children writing in different’ modes will produce more - ° 
syntactic complexity in argumentation than in any of the 
other modes. The‘ same was’true for measurements based, on 
clauses * per T-unit means; there was more syntactic. complexity 
present in arguméhtation than. in narration, and this differ-. 
ence was significant statistical . Thee was also signifi-. .- ~ 
cantly more complexity in-narration that in exposition, and |’ 

-in turn there’ was significantly more complexity in exposition 

‘p—than in description... Consistently, these tw syntactic fac- 

tors showed argumentation a@ the mode producing the hiphest - 

complexity and description as the mode producing the -lowest 

complexity. !n' clause length, exposition tied with argumen- 

tation as modes capable of produting the highest syntactic 

complexity, while narration tied with description as modes . 

producing the lowest-syntactic complexity. Thus, éven When 


x 


° three syntactic factors are investigated, argumentation | 
remains the highest producer of syntactic complexity while 
description remains the lowest producer of syntactic com- %. 
plexity. é 

SS : 
~ 8. Finally, ‘Inveomparing the different Sartore with one another 
\ * to investigate correlations, age and sex did not correlate ; 
“ with each other or any of the factors, while reading com- 
; ‘prehension, T-unit length, clauses per T-unit, and, clause 
length factors were all shown ,to correlate with one another. 5 
‘ : - hus , whether the third graders were older or younger, or 

. even boys or girls, had no bearing on the scores they made- 
on the reading comprehension tests; nor did these factors 
have any bearing on their written syntactic complexd ty 
abilities f 

’ € 


‘ arr : : ; : - y 
Des In summary, based on the findings of Part.I of this study, mode a 
©. S27 ° : 
7 seems to play a significant role in the evaluation and research of the 
. ’ 


a. <4 writing of children, regardless of their age or séx. T-unit length’ dnd 


clauses per T-unit factors also seem to be more discriminating 4n their 
ability to analyze syntactic complexity from west to mode and ability 
ae ‘to ability group than clause length at this grade level. 

\ : The indications of this study are tghat children writing in the mode 
of argumentation will produce higher amounts of syntactic complexity 
than they would writing in other modes. Although the differences bet- 
ween exposition and narration seem to denend upon the mnalyete tool 


; 5 ‘ . 
‘ : used, the mode of description has been shown to produce the least 


syntactic complexity regardless’ of the analytic tool. ra 


e ‘ 


Implications, 


Third graders have been shown to write more:or less complexly depend- 


. 


ing on the mode employed. The different modes of argumentation, exposi- 
tion, narration, and description apparently present different syntactic 


challenges to the children. Both-Seegars' and San Jose's findings 
te \ 


at 


have been validated in Part I. * ~, ¢ = , 


The most obvious implication of these findings seemg to be that 


r 


childreg at the third-grade level should be encouraged to write in al 


a 
- > wnt oy 


four. modes. My visits to classrooms in many parts of the country.in- 


~™ cline me to believe that elementary school children seldom get the - ¢ 
3 3s ns he 


, opportunity to write in the argumentation, moles Most writing events 
’ involve descriptién and narration, Exposition is used occasionally, 
ne argumentation is seldom employed at all. 
Certainly, a central tendency of public education in hua cies — 
is’ toward conformity. This would secm to rule aut the use i the 
. mi : argymentation mode in ‘the ches acoce--espectatty * the itaisiges 
‘Jevel. abi it appears that ee Ohta eicoutaged linguistic 


operations that~stimulate sciatuesk pebecany. It mav be that : > 


stimulator of growth in writing, requiring 


: } 
{ 


argumentation is a natur 


children to restructure 


ny 


Obviously, teachers usually take 


entities during the writing proccss. 

ir clues in writing instruc- 
tion from the children themselves. It is less difficult to encourage 
children to write by allowing them to opcrate comfortably at their 
curredt, syntactic levels. As San Jose's children indicated, the less 
snvaubteatly complex modes are wick aepautons Bué while teachers 
should take thetr clues for writing toxtcuction from the children them- 
selves, some of those gclues should include indications that the children 
are ready to attempt higher syntactic challenges’. - { 


Writing is an extremely important ingredient in the elementary 


classroom. Although its positfon in the curriculum has tumjled recently, 


28 


27 


historically it has always been given equal status“with reading and 

oral language. The results of this study indicate that the competent 
teacher would be one who act only encourages children to enjoy writ- 
ing through many exciting writing experiences, but one who also re- | 
quires those writing experiences to take place within different modes 


“(including argumentation) ° 


- 


The findings of this study also may be of interest to deve lopmen- 
z . 


tal psycholinguistics, since they allow an interpretation of the mind 


as internaliy predisposed toward stimulating writing deve t. Such 


e Yi 
deve lopment requires: outside intrusions at varying levels of complexity. 


The mind gives meanime to its experiences by interpreting them linguis- 


* 


tically on the basis of presently controlled syntactic structures, By 


actively interpreting outside intrusitons--and their variable structural 


requirements--the writing mind sust vary its owm wodes of expression 


and thereby participate in the developmental proceas of structuring and 
restructuring syatdctic complexity. 
Thus, human cognitive and linguistic development analogically 


appear to be functionally as vell as formally related. In both cases, 


their underlying structures tahe their cucs for growth from experience. 
In linguistic development, the competence (tnternal representation of 
linguifStic formes) undergoes eemcturtag and restructuring. Accompanying 
the performance factor in language production ia ite variably functional 
direction; which pay stimulate the wicisiutten aod restructuring of 
competence. Performance, then, vould pecn to plav a cructal role in 


the developwent of linguletic structures. ~ ‘ 


29 


In cognitive development , Piaget's definition of the mind as 
an entity with its own built-in means for promoting copnitive ‘growth 
is given linguistic definition under this* interpretation. Not on by 
does experience impinge upon the mind to stimulate equilibration, “wt 
it hea so at various complexity levels. The functional base of those ~ 


gomplexity levels apparently plays a role in whether assimilation or 


acceaodation processes are invoked for structuring of restructuring 


purposes. 


pumeary ; +4 . 
o 
In this study, the four wgodes of aMumentation, exposition, nar- 
ration, and description have been shown to fresule in significantly 
different levels of written syntactic complexity at the third-prade 
level. The findings allow for an interpretation of writing develop- 


ment as an internally predisposed process which may r stimulated . 


gaturally by writing in-varying modes. ‘Under such ag eit. ‘ 


function is shown to be a cructal factor in the formal development 


of writing ability. Also under this samc interpretation—by analogi- 


. . 
cal extension--development in formal cognitive and TMnguistic pro- 


cesses, which are intimately related and paralle) in operation, may ( 


be stimulated by variably functional experiences. . ( 


fr 
al 
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